LIFE   OF  LORD   REDESDALE
The relief he proposed would be similar to what had been
granted to the Irish Roman Catholics a few years ago and
with no ill-consequence. He reminded the House of the
indulgences that had been granted to Protestants recently
in foreign countries, especially by the King of France,
long before the Revolution, and he hoped England would
not be behind in relieving those who were known to be
as loyal subjects as any others.
In the second debate, Mitford said it was not his inten-
tion to define how far a government should interfere
with the religious and political opinions of the people.
Laws were passed against men supposed to be hostile to
the Constitution and to the Throne. Those on whose
behalf he spoke were as loyal as any in the kingdom. He
proposed no repeal of the statutes, which he held to be a
disgrace to the law books, as he considered it best to
humour popular prejudice; therefore he did not suggest
the admission of Roman Catholics to situations of trust
or places under Government; he was only anxious to have
them considered as men of loyalty and honour and good
Christians, though they differed from himself and others
in the forms of religious worship.
These speeches were well received and their spirit was
thoroughly understood. The Bill was seconded by
Windham and warmly supported by Pitt; Fox opposed
it only because he thought it did not go far enough. After
some amendments it passed through both Houses and
became law.
In the same year John Mitford was appointed Chancellor
of Durham and held his Court annually as Chancellor of
the County Palatine. The honour was not generally
considered a great one, but those to whom it was offered
did not feel they could refuse it. The court's jurisdiction
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